









































TCPA STUDY-HOLIDAY TOUR 





1958 


Yugoslavia 


Arrangements are now being 
made for a tour of Yugoslavia 
in late September 1958. Itin- 
erary will probably include 
Ljubljana, Belgrade, Sarajevo, 
Dubrovnik, Split, and Rijeka. 








Further details from: 


Tour Secretary 


Town and Country 
Planning Association 


28 King Street 
Covent Garden 
LONDON WC2 






































TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


Information 
Bulletin 





Contains up-to-date 
information on town 
and country planning, 
housing, etc., drawn 
from the national and 
local press, government 
publications, technical 
journals, Hansard, etc. 


SUBSCRIPTION: TWENTY SHILLINGS PER ANNUM 


Specimen copy on application to the Secretary, 28 King St, London, WC2 




















In the development of the new town of STEVENAGE 
50,000,000 ‘Phorpres’ Common and Facing Bricks 
and $50,000 ‘Phorpres’ Hollow Clay Blocks have been used. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH It 
BRICK MAKERS 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 
PHORPRES 
Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Holborn 8282 
Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip's Place, Birmingham, 3. Telephone: Central 4141 


South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol, 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/$ 
Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 
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Planning Centre Meeting 


Thursday, 24 April: “Public Planning and Private Enterprise” 
J. F. Q. Switzer of the University of Cambridge, Department of Estate 
Management, believes that if planning is to be linked more closely with 
positive reconstruction and improvement, much of which must be carried 
out by private developers, four changes are essential. These relate to 
Development Plans, Compensation, Public Relations, and Planners’ Status 
and Competence. 


Chairman: P. A. Macrory, Chairman of the Location of Industry Committee, 
Federation of British Industries. 

Discussion Opener: J. G. JEFFERSON, County. Planning Officer, West Sussex. Meet- 
ing at 6 p.m. TicKeETs: Is. 6d. Members, 2s. 6d. Non-members. 


One-Day Study Tours 


One-day study tours are being arranged throughout the summer. These will 
include Hemel Hempstead, Stevenage, Bletchley, and LCC Redevelopment Areas. 





West Country Week-end Study Tour 


It is hoped to hold a West Country Week-end Study Tour in June. Itinerary will 
cover Plymouth and Exeter redevelopment and a coach tour of Dartmoor National 
Park. 

Details of the One-Day Study Tours and West Country Week-end are 
available from the Director, Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, WC2. 





Planning Forum 


Planning Forum meetings are held at the Planning Centre at 6.30 p.m, Light 
refreshments are served from 5.30 p.m. 
Monday, 12 May: “Private Enterprise Housing” 
Joint talk by Leste Bivssy, Director of Span Developments Ltd, and 
Eric Lyons, F.R.1.B.A., Consulting Architect. 
Monday, 16 June: “Solving Landscape Problems in New Towns” 


By J. St. Bopran Grurrypp, Crawley Development Corporation. This 
talk will be illustrated with slides. 


Monday, 14 July: “Regional Planning” 


By P. Jounson-MARSHALL. 
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Stanton No. 8 Columns in Leeds City 
Centre photographed by courtesy of L. 
A. Doxey, Esq., Public Lighting Engin- 
eer. 

The Council of Industrial Design has 
approved a wide range of Stanton 
Prestressed Spun Concrete Lighting 
Columns which are also acceptable to 
the Ministry of Transport. 

A copy of our illustrated brochure will 
be sent on request. 


SELILE Prestressed Spun 
Concrete Lighting Columns 


THE STANTON IRONWORKS COMPANY LIMITED NEAR NOTTINGHAM 
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Cut 
installation Costs 
with 
Electric 
Water Heating 





Issued by the 
Electrical Development Association, 
2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. 





Whether you’re designing a new 
house or altering an old one you 
will find it cheaper and better to 
specify e/ectric water heating. 

CHEAP TOINS?TALL.Anelectri: 
water heating system needs no 
boiler, chimney stack or fuel store 
—just an insulated tank with an 
automatic immersion heater. 


EASY TO PLAN. Pipe runs are 
reduced to the minimum. You 
don’t have to worry where the flue 
will go— you just put the hot tank 
where you want it. 


FLEXIBILITY. To avoid long 
pipe runs and heat losses in the 
pipes it is perfectly normal practice 
to install separate water heaters 
where the hot water’s wanted. 


E.D.A. has prepared a series of 
leaflets setting out the principal 
technical details involved in the 
planning of small hot-watersystems, 
and will be glad to send you copies. 
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THE TOWN AND 








COUNTRY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 


invites applica- 
tion for membership 
from individuals, local authorities, 
and business firms who wish to see the 
Association’s policy applied to 
the problems of physical 


reconstruction 
ok 


Individual Membership from £1 115s. 6d. 





The Town and Country Planning Association seeks to promote plan- 
ning education and propaganda, at the same time making available 
to its members an information service on all planning matters. Mem- 
bership of the Association includes the annual subscription to Town 
and Country Planning, Britain’s foremost planning journal. 








Exhibitions, lectures, conferences, and tours are organized from time 
to time in London and other parts of the country. 

For particulars of membership apply to the Secretary at the Planning 
Centre, 28 King Street, London, WC2. Temple Bar 5006-7. 
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Urban Renewal or 


URBAN RENEWAL is a fine hope- 
ful term. In the sense in which it was 
used by Lewis Mumford in The Cul- 
ture of Cities it is embraced by all plan- 
ners who care for good human living 
conditions and productive efficiency 
as well as the look of things. But words 
can be wrested from their inventors’ 
meaning, and their prestige stolen for 
antagonistic purposes. That happen- 
ed, for instance, to Howard’s famous 
term GARDEN CITY, which was twisted 
by careless writers and smart deve- 
lopers into a synonym for the open 
suburb—planned or unplanned. And 
when his followers, to correct this 
error, coined the fresh label, saTEL- 
LITE TOWN, that in turn was perverted 
by the indolent or interested. Better 
luck has so far fallen to our further 
alternative, NEW TOWN, which has 
come to be accepted as meaning ex- 
actly what Howard proposed. But the 
resources of the confounding spirit are 
infinite: one never knows what its 
next obfuscation will be. 

Similar confusions of meaning are 
now assailing the term URBAN RENEW- 


Masked Reaction? 


AL. Mr Mumford used it as a term of 
art te mean the rebuilding of old cities 
and the related creation of new ones, 
carrying the conception of an urban 
fabric making for maximum personal 
and social amenity, productiveness, 
and culture. Long study and argu- 
ment have shown that the replace- 
ment of old, bad, and obsolete struc- 
tures by new, pleasant, and efficient 
ones necessitates much decongestion 
and dispersal of overgrown towns and 
much initiation and expansion of 
smaller towns. It is this set of ideas 
that gives the term URBAN RENEWAL 
its particular and promising meaning. 

In the mere dictionary sense of the 
two words urban renewal is proceed- 
ing apace anyway. It never stops in 
a living and vigorous society. The 
trouble is that a lot of it is going on 
wrongly—it is not accompanied by 
a sufficient measure of decongestion. 
Central London has been very largely 
rebuilt in this century. Between 1905 
and 1939 approximately half the 
buildings in the City (in terms of rate- 
able value) were replaced—mostly by 
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business buildings bulkier than their 
predecessors on the same sites. Since 
1945 vast numbers of dwellings have 
been replaced as well as many office 
blocks. In the main the rebuilding has 
accepted and sophisticated the old 
over-centralized pattern. The slightly 
reduced housing densities still do not 
permit of anything like a due propor- 
tion of family homes; there is little 
extra open space for games or schools ; 
traffic conditions have worsened. The 
suburban exodus has slowed, but not 
stopped. 

At long last a serious effort to apply 
a more humane and _ business-like 
conception has begun. A few new 
towns have been built, marginally re- 
lieving the pressure. Against enor- 
mous procedural obstacles, the LCC 
and inner-ring boroughs have entered 
on a gallant fight to operate the Town 
Development Act. But the progress of 
dispersal is still too slow to facilitate 
the degree of opening-out that should 
characterize a good renewal pattern. 

This situation is of course a severe 
trial to planners and developing agen- 
cies who want to accelerate and im- 
prove the quality of central recon- 
struction. Thus some are tempted to 
come to terms with the forces making 
for continued and even increased cen- 
tralization : landowners having sites to 
sell, capital seeking investment in big 
business buildings, boroughs after 
higher commercial rateable values, 
architects agog to exercise their skill 
in gargantuan techniques, and coun- 
try-dwellers averse to the city masses 
spilling over into their Arcadia. It is 
a formidable combination of influ- 
ences. A simple-minded Marxist 
might see it as a subject for a thesis on 
the Materialist Conception of Urban 
History. The great mass of city work- 
ers, whose workplaces and housing 
are affected, seem to throw no effec- 
tive weight in the struggle. 

Nevertheless the case for the disper- 
sal policy, when understood, is un- 
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answerable, as the Barlow Commis- 
sion found. The generation of a politi- 
cal dynamic for it is difficult, but not 
impossible. The automatic trend is 
not only socially pernicious and un- 
economic on a national view; it is not 
to the long-term advantage even of 
the groups of interests that actuate it. 

Only a faint-hearted planner will 
allow himself to weaken at this stage 
in the grand strategy of urban renew- 
al. But that planners can surrender is 
proved by history. There were many 
who, in the inter-war years, made an 
analogous compromise with the for- 
ces making for suburban sprawl; it 
was then the line of least resistance, 
along which “practical”? men could 
feel that they were getting on with 
something definite and constructive 
(and incidentally remunerative). The 
pressure on these softer brethren was 
admittedly tremendous, and so it is 
again in this matter of urban renewal. 
As before, they can make the wrong 
thing a trifle better by offering it their 
services. Clear thinking and high 
courage are the keys to their salvation 
at this testing moment. 





Contributors 


DR YNGVE LARSSON, former Mp, and 
former Chairman of the City of Stock- 
holm’s Housing and Planning Com- 
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Royal Commission on Family Life 
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FAMILY LIFE AND LEISURE: II 


Last month the Chairman of the recent Swedish Commission on 
Family Life and Leisure described some of the main issues con- 
sidered by the Commission affecting housing and town planning 
policies. In this article the possibility of rationalizing domestic: 
work and the extent to which planning can foster the growth of a 


sense of community are discussed. 


gated section after section of the 

different branches of domestic 
work to find opportunities for ration- 
alization, possibly with the help of 
community facilities. 


Ts ROYAL Commission investi- 


Shopping and Cooking 


The housewife’s shopping, and the 
time and work that it takes, are in- 
fluenced fundamentally by the situa- 
tion in which the Swedish retail trade 
finds itself after the war: larger shop 
units with self-service give the advan- 
tages of a wider choice and quicker 
service, but also have the disad- 
vantages of longer distances to carry 
home the goods. If, as would appear 
to be the rule, the housewife carries 
them herself, this means, for an aver- 
age family, transporting a weight of 
40 kilos (88 pounds) a week. In a 
family without a car this is a burden 
on the working housewife. Some form 
of collective delivery is desirable, and 
has in fact been organized in several 
places. 

With regard to cooking, an im- 
portant collective service already 
established is that school-children 
nowadays receive a cooked meal free. 
The preparation of food in the home 
has been simplified by the products of 
the canning and frozen-food indus- 
tries. A refrigerator is part of the 
standard equipment of the Swedish 


by DR YNGVE LARSSON 


kitchen. In the countryside many 
households also have freeze-boxes, 
either individually or in separate 
compartments in a collective cold- 
storage unit. Freeze-box storage has 
also been arranged for general use in 
some of the larger apartment houses 
in a few towns. The storage of deep- 
frozen goods in the towns is, however, 
dealt with as a rule by the retail shop. 
Investigations into cooking by older 
conventional methods, or with the 
help of the products of the preserving 
industries, confirm substantial gains 
in time and work by the latter alter- 
native although the cost as a rule is 
higher (with some exceptions, how- 
ever: deep-frozen fish, for example). 


Washing and Mending 


We have gone very thoroughly into 
the question of the household wash 
and the result shows a definite pre- 
ference for the medium-sized auto- 
matic washing-machine. However, 
only in exceptional cases is this pos- 
sible in the small flats of apartment 
houses. The usual laundry in this case 
is collective, for the joint use of the 
tenants, with mechanical equipment 
for ironing and mangling. Big mech- 
anized central laundries, for large 
residential areas, have been organ- 
ized in many Swedish towns under 
municipal or co-operative manage- 
ment, but they have often entailed 
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Ateljé Sundahl 


Playground in a Stockholm suburb. 


financial difficulties because the loads 
are unevenly spaced. Both in towns 
and the countryside, large collective 
laundries will probably give way 
eventually to smaller co-operative in- 
stallations with modern equipment. 

Needlework in the home is aided 
in many places by municipal sewing 
centres, generally linked up with 
vocational schools. For a moderate 
sum, the housewife can obtain help 
with the cutting-out of clothes for 
children, young people, and herself, 
or with the remaking of old gar- 
ments. Particularly through the war 
years when it was necessary to take 
care of the scanty supply of textiles, 
the sewing centres became very popu- 
lar. Their work has now largely been 
taken over by the vocational schools 
and often takes the form of short 
evening courses. 


Looking After Small Children 
The most difficult problem. for the 


working housewife is the care of small 
children. In Sweden day nurseries 
and the kindergartens are becoming 
more and more a municipal service, 
with the help of State grants. Par- 
ticularly in the larger towns with a 
pronounced female labour market, 
the day nurseries are accepted as a 
regular part of the municipality’s 
child-welfare work; the needs are ex- 
amined from district to district in the 
light of the population structure and 
employment, and the number of sites 
necessary for day nurseries is fixed in 
a master plan. 

There is full agreement as to the 
necessity for this feature in the modern 
urban community but the forms it 
should take are still the subject of dis- 
cussion and experiment. We are try- 
ing to come to smaller types of day 
nurseries, often run in conjunction 
with a home or family where the 
housewife has time and is qualified to 
undertake such duties. Often some 
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relation can take charge of the child, 
for part of the day at least, thereby 
reducing the work of the collective 
institution. In addition, day nurser- 
ies (or, as they are sometimes called, 
“afternoon” nurseries) in the larger 
towns often have to take charge of 
teenagers who have nowhere else to go 
until their working parents come 
home. 


Provision for Adolescents 


There are, therefore, many differ- 
ent tasks for institutions for child and 
juvenile care. In the new towns and 
residential areas, adolescents are 
usually numerous. If one inquires 
how families spend their leisure, one 
finds that young people in particular 
prefer to meet one another outside 
their overcrowded homes. Here is yet 
another task for collective institutions, 
to get young people together during 
their leisure time for games and play, 
for hobbies of different kinds, and for 
free-time study with the help of 
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libraries. We have gone into the 
question of the duties which can be 
assumed by collective institutions in 
an endeavour to guide young people 
to a fuller life and a sound character 
development during the difficult 
years of adolescence. The munici- 
pality can attend to the provision of 
premises and can superintend the 
free educational work and club life. 
Premises of various kinds are neces- 
sary in the new dwelling areas: small 
decentralized clubrooms spread out 
in the housing settlements, perhaps 
connected to the day nurseries, for 
young people’s hobby activities, and 
larger, more representative, assembly 
rooms for political and othermeetings, 
for music, cinemas and theatres. The 
various religious denominations, too, 
require both large and small assembly 
rooms.* 


*In B. Seebohm Rowntree’s book on 
English Life & Leisure, you will find a chapter 
on “Leisure-Time Pursuits in the Scan- 
dinavian Countries’’. 


Cottage homes at Gustavsberg. 


Lesslie Watson 
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Children and grown-ups playing in a central park in Stockholm. 


Community Facilities in 
Town Planning 

Our analysis of the tasks in the 
home and the problem of leisure has 
therefore led us to the conclusion that 
certain community facilities are ne- 
cessary, varying, of course, with the 
demographic and social structure of 
the population, the existence of a 
female labour market, the character 
of the built-up areas (flat-block or 
owner-occupied houses), and the like. 
In so far as these facilities depend on 
community action, it is as a rule for 
the municipal authorities to act. To 
some extent, they can count on State 
grants for this purpose and, in our 
reports, we have put forward sug- 
gestions for the increase and re- 
arranging of these grants. 

However, the question which is of 
foremost interest is how these facili- 
ties influence the planning of old and 
new housing developments. 

In this connection, we have had to 
proceed on the basis that modern 
town planning operates by dividing 


built-up areas into units of moderate 
size (neighbourhood units). The fun- 
damental need of the human being 
to find his level in a visible environ- 
ment to which he can accustom him- 
self, where he can find his way and 
which suits him, speaks in favour of 
this first approach. 

This need is exceedingly difficult 
to satisfy in a uniform and uni- 
formly growing housing environment 
with no definite boundaries. Uni- 
form tenement-house areas, block 
after block around monotonous 
streets, such as are to be found in Ger- 
man and Swedish cities from the 
second half of the nineteenth century, 
are dull and cheerless, as are also end- 
less suburban streets with standar- 
dized one-family houses, parked be- 
side one another and not grouped so 
that they provide a definite and com- 
plete townscape. This kind of town 
plan is also unworkmanlike because it 
is not arranged to suit the different 
needs of the varying activities which 
take place in a town. 
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Character of the Neighbourhood 


Naturally, the aim of planning in 
visually comprehensible units is sim- 
plified by providing each area with its 
distinctive architectural character, 
thus making its environment more in- 
teresting, contributing to maintain- 
ing the area as one unit, and giving its 
inhabitants a feeling that they are at 
home there. 

The arguments in favour of group- 
ing into neighbourhood units are 
strengthened to a great extent by the 
fact that certain community facilities, 
important to the area, have definite 
spheres of influence. This applies first 
and foremost to schools, of upper and 
lower grades, around which are 
grouped housing units of matching 
sizes. Another important factor in de- 
termining the scale of a neighbour- 
hood unit is the scope of public trans- 
port. The expansion of the urban 
population in Sweden during recent 
decades has chiefly resulted in new 
suburbs, and, even if these develop- 
ments (like the newest ones in Stock- 
holm) include not only houses but in- 
dustry and offices, they depend on 
their traffic connections with the 
mother city. It is, more than any- 
thing else, the concentration around 
the public transport stations which, 
in the Swedish towns, determines the 
disposition and limitation of the new 
neighbourhood units. 


The Siting of Community Facilities 


But one must not overlook the fact 
that the spheres of influence of and 
local requirements for the different 
community facilities vary. Clubrooms 
for young people ought hardly to lie 
centrally. Of reasonable size, they 
should be isolated but still near the 
dwellings. The same applies to the 
collective laundries, of which there 
should be one in every large apart- 
ment house. (They are often com- 
bined with a central heating plant.) 
Nor should the day nurseries, if it can 
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be avoided, be placed in the centre. 
Preferably, they should be connected 
to some park and situated so that it is 
easy for the mother to leave and fetch 
the child on the way to and from her 
work. 

On the other hand, a central situa- 
tion is natural and practical in the 
case of certain other services and 
amenities. Around the main trans- 
port station, they form a community 
centre where the various functions 
can very well be composed into an 
architecturally impressive civic 
centre. This closeness is “‘good for 
business, for sociability, and for cul- 
tural exchange’’. Here are the large 
shops, here are placed the public 
offices, the health centre, the larger 
assembly and exhibition rooms, larger 
youth clubs, church, library, cinema, 
theatre, and restaurants of different 
kinds. A central situation, attractive 
from the outside to customers, is to be 
preferred for the restaurant of a 
family hotel, but it may also be com- 
bined with a school, attending to the 
meals of the pupils, or with a public 
day nursery. 

When planning a new or an old 
neighbourhood, the need for and the 
siting of different community facili- 
ties must, therefore, be analysed and 
the necessary reservations of suitable 
areas foreseen in the plan. 


Segregation of Motor-ways and 
Footways ‘ 


In this motoring age the separation 
of vehicular and pedestrian traffic is a 
fundamental principle in planning, 
most important for the proper func- 
tioning of community facilities, too. 
Children must be able to reach their 
schools or clubs using only pedestrian 
ways, and people must be able to do 
their shopping without crossing any 
major motor road. The application of 
this principle does not meet excessive 
difficulties when planning a new 
housing unit in rather hilly country. 
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In the built-up areas and especially in 
the downtown parts of big cities, the 
purpose may to a certain extent be 
met by the combination of blocks into 
*‘pedestrian islands” ; a method which 
we try to follow in the present re- 
construction of the central parts of 
Stockholm. Cars must, of course, 
have access to a civic centre, but the 
latter must be reserved exclusively for 
the use of pedestrians. After the lapse 
of centuries, we try to return to the 
Palladian conception ofa civic centre, 
but with an architecture that serves 
quite different needs, expressed in the 
forms of our time or perhaps of times 
to come. 


Planning and the Sense of Community 


If you plan in accordance with 
these principles, trying to analyse and 
meet in a rational way the needs of 
community facilities in a new neigh- 
bourhood, does this planning result 
in a general feeling of belonging to the 
same. community; does it stimulate a 
feeling of citizenship and of demo- 
cratic temper ? 
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It is natural that a feeling of fellow- 
ship should develop amongst inhabi- 
tants resident for a long time in the 
same community and, in the course of 
the years, becoming aware of common 
local interests. Indisputable examples 
of this are provided, above all, by 
certain older, socially homogene- 
ous communities of owner-occupied 
homes. 

On the other hand, sociological 
investigations in new suburbs ofapart- 
ment houses show that the feel- 
ing of fellowship is not particularly 
strong amongst inhabitants who, 
under the pressure of housing short- 
age, have not been able freely to 
choose their dwelling and many of 
whom would therefore like to move. 
Perhaps it will be different when con- 
ditions have had time to stabilize 
themselves, when these communities 
are ten or twenty years old, when 
children and young people have 
grown up together, gone to the same 
schools and youth clubs, and, by 
degrees, adapted themselves as citi- 
zens of Arsta or Vallingby. 


Small-cottage area in Angby on the outskirts of Stockholm. 





Royal Swedish Embassy 
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One-Family Homes and the 
Community 

Through recent decades we have 
been living in times of a big national 
migration. People have moved in 
from the countryside to new urban 
and suburban districts and difficulties 
of adaptation are understandable. It 
is easy to build new dwellings but 
difficult to create new communities. 
To this end, time, above all, is neces- 
sary. And probably conditions, too, 
will be more favourable for a develop- 
ment of this kind when, within some 
decades, this migration slows down, 
and the progress in prosperity which 
we believe we can count on in a 
peaceful future makes it possible for 
the inhabitants of towns, to a much 
higher degree than heretofore, to live 
in houses instead of flats and to own 
their own homes. 

If one should venture a forecast as 
to the future dwellings of the Swedish 
urban population, then I think they 
will probably move in the direction of 
family dwellings in the form of owner- 
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occupied homes and very tall flat- 
blocks chiefly for adults. With the 
expansion of motoring, there is every 
likelihood of a wider distribution of 
dwellings in the big natural reserves 
of which we have so many in Sweden. 
However, settlements of that kind, 
too, must take place in accordance 
with a well-balanced plan, taking into 
account the necessity of such com- 
munity facilities as water and sewer- 
age, schools, and retail shops. Other- 
wise the need for community facilities 
is smaller in communities consisting 
of owner-occupied homes than in 
apartment-house areas, but the feel- 
ing of fellowship and common civic 
interests is stronger. 








Re-Housing the Slum-Dweller 


“It was a curving street of which to Michael, slowly passing, each house 
seemed more dilapidated than the last. Grimy and defaced, with peeling 
plaster, broken rails and windows, and a look of having been abandoned to its 
fate—like some half-burnt-out ship—it hit the senses and the heart with its 
forlornness. . . : 

‘ ** ‘But is it possible,’ said Michael, ‘that people can want to go on living 
ere?’ 

‘His aunt’s brows became intricate. 

** ‘Tt isn’t a question of want, my dear. It’s a simple economic proposition. 
Where else can they live so cheaply ? It’s more than that, even; where else can 
they go at all if they’re turned out ? The Authorities demolished a street not 
long ago up there, and built that great block of workmen’s flats: but the rents 
were prohibitive to the people who had been living in the street, and they 
simply melted away to other slums. Besides, you know, they don’t like those 
barracky flats, and I don’t wonder. They’d much rather have a little house, if 
they can; or the floor of a house if they can’t. Or even a room. That’s in the 
English nature, and it will be till they design workmen’s dwellings better. The 
English like to live low down: I suppose because they always have.’ ””—JouN 
Gatswortuy (1867-1933): A Modern Comedy. 
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BBC TALKS ON NEW TOWNS 


As reported in the last issue of TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
there was a series of broadcasts on the new towns on the BBC Home 
Service on 3-7 February. We publish these broadcasts by permission 


of the BBC and the authors. 


I. The Idea of the New Towns 


By SIR FREDERIC J. OSBORN 


HE WHOLE idea of the new towns 
began with a Londoner, Sir 
Ebenezer Howard, who wrote, 


in 1898, a book called Garden Cities of 


Tomorrow—and actually started the 
pioneer new towns of Letchworth and 
Welwyn Garden City. 

Howard wasn’t just concerned with 
the outside look of things, like some 
architects. He wasn’t a back-to-the- 
land idealist. Nor did he believe in the 
endless sprawl ofsuburbs. He believed 
in progress, science, education, the 
arts, and all the things we associate 
with modern industry and town life. 
But he saw, more clearly than most 
people, that London and other big 
cities were growing in such a way as to 
cheat millions of people of the full 
benefits of scientific progress. Vast 
numbers of men, women, and children 
were (and are) living in such crowded 
and out-of-date conditions that a fully 
healthy and gracious life is denied 
them. 

Most Londoners, and indeed most 
people everywhere, really want to 
live in pleasant homes in reasonably 
open surroundings: the majority 
would like, if they could get it, at least 
a little private garden. But they also 
want good earnings, and that means 
factories, offices and shops. Now in 
London, as it has grown, to be near a 
central job they have to live close to- 
gether in flats or rooms, and a child in 
a flat is about as happy as a dog in a 





sputnik. And there isn’t space enough 
for playing-fields, good schools, and 
lots of other desirable things. If they 
move out to more open conditions in 
suburbs they suffer the frightful in- 
convenience of long daily journeys, 
hanging on to straps in glorified 
drainpipes, or in packed buses. And 
that causes the insoluble problems of 
traffic congestion, car-parking, and 
all the rest of it. 

Also the factories and other busi- 
nesses in the centre become inconve- 
nient, expensive to run, and ineffici- 
ent. And the open country is so far off 
that a central Londoner has almost 
to organize a Polar expedition to get 
to it. 

The new town is the simple and 
practical answer. Take out of London 
some of the overcrowded people, and 
some of their industries as well, and 
group them together in towns of 
moderate size where people can have 
houses and gardens near modern fac- 
tories, offices and shops, with plenty 
of room for playing-fields and schools. 
Everything then can be healthy and 
pleasant, and industry can have the 
space to be efficient and prosperous. 

Equally important, you can have 
more room in London for the people 
who want to remain; more room for 
the industries and businesses, more 
space for playing-fields and schools, 
and less traffic congestion. 

It is of course important that the 
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new towns should also have churches, 
halls and meeting places, public 
houses, means of entertainment and 
so on—even if people still go to Lon- 
don for the opera, musical comedies 
and the theatre. It was always inten- 
ded that the new towns should offer 
a good town life, though some of the 
more elaborate facilities will no doubt 
have to wait till they grow to forty or 
fifty thousand. 

The eight London new towns are 
half-way home. Already they have 
provided homes and jobs for 160,000, 
and they have room for another 
170,000. I don’t think, though, this is 
enough to solve properly the tremen- 
dous London problem. We shall need 
more new towns. The LCC is going to 
start its first new town, and.schemes 
are in progress for enabling some 
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thousands of people and their work to 
move to other small towns like Bletch- 
ley, Basingstoke and Aylesbury out- 
side London’s Green Belt, which we 
all want to preserve. 

This we can say: London has taken 
an international lead in a new and 
revolutionary movement that, if it is 
pushed with energy, can give far 
better living and working conditions 
to hundreds of thousands of all classes, 
both inside and outside the existing 
cities. 

We are at the beginning of a great 
advance in urban civilization, de- 
serving the interest and enthusiasm of 
everybody—and especially of Lon- 
doners, who, whether they love or 
hate their city (and I do both), must 
want to see it rescued from its present 
deplorable plight. 


II. The Look of the New Towns 


By J. M. RICHARDS 


OOKING CRITICALLY at the new 
[om the first question one has 
to ask is: are they really towns? 
And I’m afraid the answer—subject 
of course to some qualification—is No. 
They look more like the fringes of 
towns, and they’re built so thin on the 
ground that they’ve eaten up a lot 
of open country which Britain has too 
little of already. 

Now I know such a description’s a 
bit unfair—it ignores most of the good 
things about the new towns. But it 
does indicate the reason for the disap- 
pointment many people feel when 
they compare the new towns as built 
—or partly built—with the exciting 
picture they had in their minds when 
the idea of a ring of new towns round 
London was talked about after the 
war. They remembered the small 
market or cathedral town that the 
English used to be so good at building: 
neighbourly and compact, with spa- 


cious squares and dignified streets— 
a setting for a civilized life: towns like 
Chichester, Newbury, Ashford, Hen- 
ley, Bury St Edmunds—there are 
dozens more. And they hoped the new 
towns programme would be a chance 
of recapturing the art of building 
towns, which seemed to have been 
lost. Why did we get instead what 
looks at first glance like a number of 
suburban housing estates (admittedly 
with more social facilities than most 
housing estates) grouped round a 
fairly small built-up centre, providing 
little of the sense of neighbourliness, 
of being in the middle of what is going 
on, proper to town life? 

I suppose one reason is that the 
people responsible for the new towns 
were accustomed to think of house- 
building only in terms of the suburban 
fringes of towns, not of towns them- 
selves; and another reason is the in- 
fluence on planners of the garden-city 
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movement, which began as a praise- 
worthy reaction against nineteenth- 
century slum conditions, but went on 
to place so much emphasis on the 
virtues of the detached cottage in its 
little garden that it largely destroyed 
the idea of the street and has indirectly 
been responsible for the endless sub- 
urban sprawl which nowadays we’re 
having to fight against so hard, lest it 
destroy the whole countryside. 

It may be, of course, that the policy 
of building the new towns in suburban 
style reflected a preference on the part 
of the public for a suburban life, 
which has of course great attractions, 
though I suspect that at least some of 
the people who migrated to the new 
towns from overpopulated London 
don’t really like the change, in spite 
of the advantages that new town life 
offers. 

For advantages it undoubtedly has: 
healthy air, space for the children to 
play, housing separated from through- 
traffic, freedom from the exhausting 
journey to work across a big city. Yet 
all these things could have been pro- 
vided, plus the advantages of town life 
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as it is traditionally lived. But before 
complaining that this hasn’t been 
achieved, I must mention two more 
factors that have made the new towns 
less town-like than I—for one— 
would have wished. 

One of these factors is the use of 
standard engineers’ road-widths, that 
have forced the houses even wider 
apart and given most of them a fore- 
ground of empty concrete; the other 
is the fact that owing to the housing 
shortage the new towns weren’t built 
according to a balanced programme. 
The houses were built first, and only 
now is work beginning on the town 
centres (where the main social facili- 
ties will be) and on completing the 
neighbourhood centres. 

So socially—and to some extent 
visually—the new towns may soon 
look more like real towns than they do 
now, even though they won’ t ever have 
the shapeliness of, say, Chichester. 
This may, of course, as I said, be the 
pattern people want; though I wish 
at least one of the new towns had been 
used to show them what alternatives 
to the present pattern there are. 


III. Economics of New Towns 


By PETER SELF 


RE THE British new towns an 
A economic success? On the 
whole the answer is Yes. From 
early days their management set out 
to attract industries, and a wide range 
of industrial firms—most of them 
thriving and prosperous, and housed 
in attractive modern factories—have 
settled in the towns. The eight new 
towns in the South-East now contain 
270 factories, employing over 40,000 
people, and another 50 factories are 
under construction. Several new 


towns can pick the industries they 
prefer. 
Why is this an achievement ? The 





answer is that before the war most 
new factories were setting up in or on 
the edges of our largest cities, par- 
ticularly London. The result was a 
fantastic urban sprawl, very long 
journeys to work, and the submer- 
gence of community spirit in endless 
suburbia. The new towns have suc- 
ceeded in attracting numerous in- 
dustries which would otherwise be in 
London, and most of the London 
workers have moved with their firms. 

But what about the finance of the 
new towns? Have they not been an 
expensive investment for the tax- 
payer? They do represent a huge in- 
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vestment—but it is also a sound one. 
New town houses have been subsi- 
dized—but the alternative course of 
building more tall flats for workers in 
the big cities would have cost a good 
deal more. Industrial development in 
the new towns is not subsidized—on 
the contrary it is yielding a satisfactory 
profit to the corporations building the 
towns. The same is true of their ex- 
tensive commercial and shopping 
schemes. 

Sometimes there are complaints 
that the new towns are swallowing 
up too much agricultural land. This, 
frankly, is nonsense. They take up a 
lot less ground, per person housed, 
than most forms of suburban develop- 
ment. Moreover, by concentrating 
development in compact areas, in- 
stead of letting it spread all over the 
place, they help to protect the country- 
side. Rural preservationists should 
vote for more new towns. 

Of course, the new towns have 
problems. I will mention two. There 
is not enough office and business em- 
ployment in most of them as yet. 
When their vast child populations 
start leaving school, there will be an 
urgent need for many more clerical 
jobs. Secondly, some new towns are 
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dangerously close to the capital; un- 
less development is carefully con- 
trolled, they may become merged in 
a vast urban sea. The next new towns 
—which we ought to start planning 
at once—should be farther afield. 

Finally, what body should eventu- 
ally own the new towns? By which I 
mean all the land, houses, factories 
and shops at present being managed 
by public corporations. Some think 
the local council should do so—but is 
it really wise that this body should be- 
come a monopoly landlord, with the 
attendant danger that local politics 
would revolve financially around 
rents to the possible neglect of normal 
local services? The present govern- 
ment, on the other hand, is proposing 
to transfer all this property to a cen- 
tral management agency. Such a 
body might be very prudent—but 
wouldn’t it be rather*remote? After 
all each new town is an individual 
entity with its own special character. 
Each should, in my view, have its own 
managing body, composed partly of 
local citizens and partly of represen- 
tatives of the national interest—who 
will be there to-see that the purposes 
of the new towns are kept well in 
mind. 


IV. People in New Towns 


By G. BROOKE-TAYLOR 


look at new towns and a great 

many have done so. Only recently 
has interest been shown in the people 
who live in them and the shape of the 
society they are forming. My qualifi- 
cation to speak about them rests on 
the fact that I and my family have 
lived in three neighbourhoods at 
Hemel Hempstead. For ten years we 
have borne the mud and all the irri- 
tations of pioneering with everyone 
else. 


I THE main people have come to 


Like all the new towns, we are a 
young community. About half of us 
are people between twenty and forty. 
I am a “gaffer” of forty-four. Like 
many others, my mother lives in Lon- 
don and visits us two or three times a 
year, and usually for Christmas. Since 
1952 the development corporation 
has been building old people’s dwell- 
ings and now there are three hundred 
and fifty of them, mostly occupied by 
relatives of tenants. The old people 
seem to settle happily and are cer- 
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tainly of enormous help to their fami- 
lies. 

Quite a number of young families, 
however, prefer to have Mum in Lon- 
don, near enough to visit but far 
enough to avoid disagreement. Just 
like Stevenage or Crawley or other 
new towns, our many young children 
will soon become teenagers, and we 
are striving to establish a network of 
youth clubs for them. Later they will 
marry and want homes, and we have 
reserved land which can accommo- 
date them. We are planning further 
industrial development to provide 
jobs too. We recognize this as a prob- 
lem and know that on the success of 
these schemes rests the happiness of 
the next generation. People outside 
the new towns tend to dwell on the 
disadvantages of separation from Lon- 
don but forget the tremendous oppor- 
tunities the new towns give to young 
people. 

Our local authority, for instance, 
has a new predominantly young 
council—the Mayor and deputy- 
Mayor are in their early thirties, 
the chairman of the housing com- 
mittee is a young woman teacher. 
Throughout the town young people 
are chairmen and secretaries of organ- 
izations, capable and energetic. The 
local authorities are giving fine service 
to the new towns in the face of many 
difficulties. 
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At Hemel Hempstead, as at Basil- 
don and Hatfield, among others, we 
have developed a new town out of an 
old one. This has put strain on both 
authorities and people: both have 
conducted this difficult operation in 
such a way as to present a magnificent 
example of English tolerance and 
compromise at its best. I believe that 
our new town has been immeasurably 
strengthened by the base of tradition 
and the social structure inherited 
from the past. 

In all new towns of course the local 
authorities contribute a great deal to 
their development. At Hemel Hemp- 
stead our borough council is working 
side by side with the development 
corporation, to provide amenities and 
to solve the social problems that must 
arise in a venture of this size. It is in 
fact these problems which are giving 
us the main incentive to unity. We are 
of course grumblers, we grumble 
about the lack of amenity buildings, 
the slowness of school provision, the 
deficiencies in public transport, and 
why not? The New Towns Committee 
Report, the blue-print for new towns, 
said back in 1946—‘‘Our respon- 
sibility is to conduct an essay in 
civilization by seizing an opportu- 
nity to design the means for a happy 
and gracious way of life.’”’ Can we be 
blamed if we want to see this responsi- 
bility discharged ? 


V. Two M.P.s Discuss New Towns 


The final broadcast took the form of a discussion between Mr 7. R. 
Bevins, M.P., and Mr Desmond Donnelly, M.P. 


CHAIRMAN: I’m going to ask you, 
Mr Bevins, a blunt question, do you 
really consider that these new towns 
are a success ? 

BEVINS: I’ll give you a blunt answer: 
Yes. I think they’ve provided healthy 
homes in a good environment with 


congenial employment for thousands 
of people from our big cities, especially 
London. 

DONNELLY: I’m very glad to hear 
you speak like that because the object 
of the new: towns is not to provide 
beautiful architectural vistas, it’s to 
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provide healthy lives, and decent 
lives, for people coming from squalid 
conditions in the big cities. 

CHAIRMAN: But are you providing 
enough ? Have you tackled the prob- 
lem on a grand enough scale ? 

BEVINS: I think so. Already we’ve 
got about a quarter ofa million people 
from London and other big cities in 
the new towns and they’re still at only 
about the half-way mark, and I’ve 
every reason to think that they will 
develop to maturity in the next few 
years. 

DONNELLY: I’m disappointed to 
hear you say that, Bevins—your 
feeling satisfied that you’ve got 
enough—because it seems to me that 
the problem is so much bigger than 
just a quarter of a million people. 
Can’t you do something more about 
some more new towns ? 

BEVINS: Yes, I agree with you; and 
in fact we have given approval in 
principle at the Ministry of Housing 
to a further new town for the London 
County Council, and we’ve said to 
Middlesex that we’re prepared to 
look at a proposition from them if they 
would care to put one up. 

DONNELLY: Well, you’ve got two 
new towns mooted. You say you’re 
going ahead, Bevins, but you’re not 
going ahead very fast under the credit 
squeeze, are you? 

BEVINS: We’re still going ahead, the 
credit squeeze notwithstanding, with 
all the existing new towns, and in fact 
Parliament has voted an additional 
fifty million pounds capital for the 
development of the new towns. 

DONNELLY: Yes, the existing new 
towns are not being held up, but what 
I’m getting at is this: isn’t the credit 
squeeze preventing any further new 
towns ? 

BEVINS: No, the credit squeeze in 
itself is not preventing further new 
towns. What is happening is that we 
are putting the bias, at the Ministry, 
on “town development”’, that is ex- 
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panding existing towns, rather than 
going in for the building of a con- 
siderable number of new towns. 

DONNELLY: I don’t want to decry 
the Town Development Act proce- 
dure; I think it’s a good one, an ex- 
cellent one. Still isn’t your impetus 
to the Town Development Act rather 
slow also? 

BEVINS: Well it’s not as rapid as we 
would like, and I agree that town 
development as such is affected to 
some extent by financial restrictions. 

DONNELLY: I'll put you another 
question. A lot of the families who’ve 
got houses there have been selected 
on points for the number of children 
they have. Now when that surge of 
children comes out from schools, are 
you really catering for them to be able 
to live in the same town as their 
parents when they get married ? 

BEVINS: Of course these towns are 
not fully developed now. There are 
thousands and thousands of houses, 
buildings of one sort and another 
which have got to be built, and many 
of these will be available for these 
children as they reach marriageable 
age. But of course a lot of them, for 
obvious reasons, will migrate to other 
towns. 

DONNELLY: Yes, and it’s not only 
a question of saying that these new 
towns are going to absorb for ever and 
a day the descendants of the people 
who have gone to them now. They 
will be elastic organizations. People 
will want to move and there will have, 
from time to time, to be new industries 
coming into them. 

BEVINS: Yes, I quite agree. 

DONNELLY : There’s one other point. 
I think a lot of the people who move 
to these towns and have taken an 
active part in the communal life 
there are rather hoping one day to 
become councillors, aldermen, lord 
mayors and so on. Now are all their 
hopes dashed by this scheme of put- 
ting them under a central board ? 
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CHAIRMAN: Yes, tell me, Bevins, 
why have you decided, as a govern- 
ment, to come down in favour of the 
idea of centralized ownership of the 
new town properties ? 

BEVINS: The issue before the Mini- 
ster of Housing was whether, when 
the development corporations had 
completed their tasks, the properties 
should revert to the local authorities 
or whether a new agency, responsible 
to the government, should be created, 
and we’ve decided on the second 
course, because we feel that as the 
taxpayer’s money has been poured 
into the new towns so extensively then 
the interests of the taxpayer ought to 
be protected. But on your point, Mr 
Donnelly, as to the possibility of 
people living in the new towns be- 
coming councillors or aldermen, of 
course they’re perfectly entitled, as 
residents in the new towns now, to 
take part in civic life, and they still 
will be under the new arrangements. 

Might I just add this, that when the 
new agency is in operation some 
people might feel that it would be a 
remote, bureaucratic body, too re- 
moved from the new towns, but of 
course it will appoint bodies on the 
spot, in the new towns, who will be 
sensitive to local feeling and local 
opinion. 

DONNELLY: Well, I liked Bevins’s 
exposition, first of the principle of 
nationalization and secondly of its 
application. I think it’s most interest- 
ing, but how are you going to run 
these bodies on the spot ? 

BEVINS: Well that has yet to be 
decided, but what we want to do is to 
make sure that these bodies on the 
spot are obviously versed in property 
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holding and property management, 
but that also, as I say, they’re allied 
to local feelings. Whether they’ll be 
elected or whether they’ll be nomina- 
ted by the Minister or by the central 
body is a matter which has yet to be 
decided. 

DONNELLY: It’s a very subtle rela- 
tionship which will need a lot of 
working out. 

BEVINS: Oh! it will indeed, but 
we’re quite determined that the new 
pattern is not going to be in the 
nature of a revolution from the ex- 
isting pattern. We want the new set- 
up to work harmoniously and closely 
with the local authorities and the 
local people, that’s the important 
thing. 

DONNELLY: I think the important 
thing for us to realize is that these new 
towns exist for the people there, and 
they’ve become a show-piece, the 
most outstanding British contribution 
to town planning in the present cen- 
tury. But they’ve also become a means 
whereby people live at a higher stan- 
dard, more cheaply and in a more 
healthy climate than they would do 
in the squalor and grimness of the 
great cities. 

It’s living better by living more 
intelligently. 

BEVINS: Well, Mr Chairman, I en- 
tirely agree with Donnelly: the pur- 
pose of the new towns is to promote 
the happiness and welfare of the 
people who live in those towns, and 
although there are shortcomings at 
the moment, I do want to say that 
in the course of the next few years 
it is our intention to develop these 
towns into real towns of which the 
inhabitants will be proud. 


Dartmoor National Park 


Mr E. W. Martin writes: 


In my article Problems of the Dartmoor National Park (February 1958)—where I dealt 
briefly with a big subject—I failed to indicate that of the eighteen members of the Park 
Committee, twelve are appointed by the county council and six by the county coun- 
cil on the nomination of the Minister. Also it was an error to say that the Park became 


a reality in 1949. In fact, Dartmoor was made a national park in 1951. 
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Foreign Tours and Exchange Visits 

The many personal contacts that 
the TCPA and its executive members 
have with leading planners and gov- 
ernmental bodies in European coun- 
tries—on both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain—enable the Association to bring 
about valuable and interesting ex- 
changes of visits for its members and 
friends with their opposite numbers 
abroad. Besides occasional reciprocal 
visits of small groups of “‘experts’’, and 
the annual tours open to bigger par- 
ties including professional and lay 
men and women, the Association is 
often able to give useful introductions 
to members travelling privately, on 
holiday or for study. Conversely, it 
makes arrangements and provides in- 
troductions in Great Britain for many 
planners and students from other 
countries. It is a pleasure to record 
the cordiality with which hard-work- 
ed officials and administrators receive 
and entertain such visitors in our own 
country and in the others. These ex- 
changes are not only of technical 
value: they extend people’s circles of 
acquaintance and make a contribu- 
tion to international understanding 
in a very practical way—by bringing 
together persons who have common 
interests. 

The 1957-8 exchange of invited 
parties between this country and the 
USSR has already been mentioned 
(February 1958, page 66). A similar 
exchange is now being arranged with 
Poland. Again in co-operation with 
the British Council, the TCPA has in- 
vited a small group of Polish planners 
to come to this country for three weeks 
in May. In return a similar group 
will be entertained by professional 
institutions in Poland in September. 


TCPA Tour to Yugoslavia 

This year’s subscription tour, for 
up to thirty-five members and their 
relatives and friends, will be to Yugo- 
slavia from g to 28 September (twenty 
days). 

The city authorities there have 
taken a great deal of trouble to work 
out an enjoyable as well as a techni- 
cally useful and interesting itinerary. 
The country being large, considerable 
distances have to be traversed in or- 
der to get a comprehensive view of its 
towns and countryside, industry and 
agriculture, housing and social life, 
some of its famous mountain and 
coastal scenery, and some of its mo- 
dern developments. But the oppor- 
tunity offered is unusual. TCPA par- 
ties meet, are guided by, and ex- 
change views with many planners and 
other persons having knowledge of 
many of the most important aspects 
of their country’s affairs. This takes 
them right out of the class of ordinary 
commercjal tours. 

Two or three longish journeys by 
coach and coastal steamer are inevi- 
table on so wide-ranging a tour, but 
the “holiday”’ aspect is not disregard- 
ed in the itinerary. There will be 
stays of several days, with “‘free’’ time, 
in some of the most beautiful and his- 
toric of Yugoslavia’s seaside towns. 
However, this is a study tour also, and 
if demand exceeds the places avail- 
able, priority will be given to TCPA 
members and their relatives, council- 
lors, planners, and other professional 
men and women, and persons en- 
gaged in matters having some rela- 
tion to town and country planning. 
Subject to these priorities, the tour is 
open to anyone interested. (See inside 
front cover.) 
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Special Visit to West Country 


The Plymouth, Devon, and Exeter 
planning officers have kindly agreed 
to co-operate in a proposed TCPA 
Week-end Study Tour to include Ply- 
mouth town centre and other city de- 
velopments, a conducted coach trip 
across Dartmoor National Park and 
a study of development in the centre 
of Exeter. The tour would take place 
on a Saturday and Sunday in June, 
and the cost, including hotels for two 
nights, meals, and coach trip, would 
be not more than £7 os. od. 

Whether it is finally arranged or 
not depends upon the amount of sup- 
port forthcoming. All those who are 
interested are asked to get in touch 
with the Director of the Association as 
soon as possible. 


New Planning Set-up for Chicago 
Region 

News of a big move towards the co- 
ordinated planning of a vast metro- 
politan region comes from the USA. 
A State law of 1957 has set up the 
“Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan 
Area Planning Commission’ for 
America’s second largest metropoli- 
tan area. The Commission is directed 
“to draw a comprehensive plan for 
the orderly development”’ of the six 
Illinois counties of Cook, Lake, Mc- 
Henry, DuPage, Kane and Will, 
which include Chicago and its con- 
tiguous cities. It is to devote itself to 
area-wide planning problems and to 
serve as a clearing house and co-ordi- 
nating agency for the plans of “‘nearly 
one thousand local governments and 
planning groups in the area’’. 

From the brief information so far 
received, it appears that the commis- 
sion is at this stage essentially advi- 
sory, but it marks a great advance in 
American planning practice, since 
the commission is a statutory body 
whose recommendations must carry 
very considerable practical weight. 
It will function by making available 
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to local governments standards for 
zoning, building and subdivision con- 
trol ordinances, recommending me- 
thods of establishing capital improve- 
ment programmes and the budgeting 
and priorities therefor, and, ‘on re- 
quest”, rendering planning services 
to local governments for which a 
charge will be made. This looks to us 
like a serious beginning of real region- 
al planning. It will be watched with 
intense interest by all countries faced 
with the huge problem of comprehen- 
sive planning in city-clusters with 
many local governments. 

The commission has appointed as 
its executive director Mr Paul Opper- 
mann, who since 1949 has been direc- 
tor of planning for the City and 
County of San Francisco, was former- 
ly urban planning officer of the Fede- 
ral Works Administration of the USA, 
and has been president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Planners. The presi- 
dent of the commission is Mr Earl 
Kribben, and the chairman of its 
planning committee is Mr Walter H. 
Blucher, another former president of 
the AIP, who was for many years the 
USA member of the bureau of the 
International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning. It seems a strong 
team for its colossal job. 


New Town Statistics: A Correction 


We wish to correct an error in the 
January 1958 New Towns issue. In 
the table on Page 23 under the head- 
ing ‘“‘New Factories Completed by 
31 December 1957’, the number of 
employees at Cwmbran is given as 
18,073. The correct figure is 73 and 
the correct total figure for all new 
towns is 48,554. Will readers please 
correct these two figures in their 
copies of the New Towns issue ? 

We have confidence that the other 
figures in the tables in that issue are 
reliable? This error arose from a mis- 
understanding with the Cwmbran 
Development Corporation. 
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PLANNING: A COMBINED OPERATION 


Mr R. W. Dale, County Planning Officer, Somerset, spoke at the 
first of a series of evening meetings at the Planning Centre on Wed- 
nesday, 26 February. Speakers and subjects of other meetings are 


announced on page 130. 


R DALE’S starting point was 
M his belief that the shortcom- 
ings of planning could be 
largely removed by a more thorough 
use of powers under the 1947 Act. In 
an atmosphere of suspicion planning 
could easily become timid and of little 
value if the overwhelming considera- 
tion is to offend nobody. 

The question for Britain is now not 
“How much planning can we af- 
ford ?”’ but ‘‘What will be lost if we 
do not plan with greater thorough- 
ness, conviction, and urgency ?”’ 

A competent planning department 
could, even in small housing schemes, 
effect large economies through the 
skilful arrangement of dwellings and 
roads. Such savings could, over a 
year, easily equal the cost of running 
the department. While these econo- 
mies could be measured in public 
services, this is not the case in the field 
of private development. Particularly, 
the selection of land for industry ap- 
pears too haphazard. Too often in- 
dustrial land is simply what is left 
over after other uses have been allo- 
cated. Insufficient choice of sites and 
inadequate provision for expansion 
are other defects. Nor does industrial 
zoning take sufficient account of spe- 
cialized needs. 


Planning and Industry 

It is becoming apparent that town 
maps have not fully anticipated the 
demand for industrial land. Nor is the 
difficulty resolved when some firms 
hold land greatly in excess of likely 
needs. Much attention is given to the 
roles of management and labour; but 


far too Jittle is given‘to the effect on 
production and efficiency of the loca- 
tion and layout of buildings. 

If we are to compete successfully 
with America and Germany, many 
more industries should move from 
cramped, multi-storey premises in 
back streets to new areas and new 
buildings. The planning machinery 
should help industry to find these 
sites. Some planning authorities, to 
their great credit, are doing this. 
Others should follow. Vacated pre- 
mises in conurbations would not com- 
mand such a high price if there were 
a carefully chosen and generous range 
of sites elsewhere—and information 
about them were readily available. 


Strands of the Same Rope 


Within local government, close co- 
operation between the various de- 
partments—health, education, high- 
ways, and planning—should be 
sought. They are all strands of the 
same rope. District councils should 
look more to implementing the de- 
velopment plan, and less to securing 
wide delegated powers. They could, 
for example, do much for their areas 
by acquiring and servicing land in the 
most advantageous places. 

Ineconomicand social affairs, com- 
munity of interest has little to do with 
boundaries on maps. Consultation 
between public bodies is not enough. 
Constant exchange of information 
and close co-operation could best be 
achieved by having as members of the 
planning committee representatives, 
for example, of the agricultural exe- 
cutive, electricity, gas, and hospital 
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boards, and of industrial interests. 


Dominant National Influences 


Two sets of national developments, 
in Mr Dale’s opinion, are bound to 
dominate local patterns. These are 
Communications (trunk roads, rail, 
port expansions, and airports) and 
Power (generating stations, grids, and 
refineries). Planning authorities 
should be told in advance of at least 
the broad intentions of central de- 
partments. Areas of search for power 
station sites, for example, could be 
indicated. 

Trends in location indicate that in- 
dustry is roving more widely and free- 
ly, breaking out of Abercrombie’s 
Blackpool-to-Brighton “‘coffin”. The 
question to be asked is whether rail, 
road, and power lines are still sticking 
too closely to an outworn pattern of 
population and industrial distribu- 
tion. With the advent of the Free 
Trade Area, the pull south and east 
might become much more significant. 

The selection of ports for expansion 
should follow a study of location 
trends, not be a reflection of the exist- 
ing pattern. 

Some form of national planning, 
he thought, is urgently necessary. 
What agency should co-ordinate the 
dominant trends and pass essential 
information to local planning autho- 
rities ? Perhaps the pointer lies in the 
1943 ‘‘Minister of Town and Country 
Planning Act”’ which gives the Minis- 
ter the duty of “securing consistency 
and continuity in the framing and 
execution of a national policy, with 
respect to the use and development of 
land throughout England and 
Wales”. 


Discussion 

MrE..G. 5S. Elliot (MHLG) opened 
the discussion by pointing out that the 
Cabinet is the supreme planning 
power. In the dominant fields, the de- 
cisions are too important to be taken 
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at any lower level. Information is 
passed down, sometimes by public 
statements of Ministry officials. While 
it is true that industry is moving out 
of the “‘coffin’”’, we could only add to 
and improve the existing pattern of 
communications. As with harbours 
like Milford Haven, it is cheaper to 
develop what exists than to develop 
something entirely new. 

Mr Macfarlane (TCPA) spoke of 
the inimense amount of land that in- 
dustry needs for ancillary purposes. 
Mr E. L. Higgins (CPO, Gloucester- 
shire) instanced the difficulty of fore- 
casting the growth of a particular in- 
dustry. He said that the growing de- 
mand for water for industrial pro- 
cesses is influencing movement of in- 
dustry. This is specially significant in 
the case of atomic power stations: the 
daily consumption of the Berkeley 
station would equal the complete flow 
of the Severn estuary at low tide. 

Mr Eric Bellingham (TCPA) drew 
a nostalgic picture of the days when 
county boroughs really were all-pur- 
pose authorities, responsible for gas, 
electricity, and hospitals. Co-ordina- 
tion was much easier then. Mr Horns- 
by, Central Electricity Generating 
Board, said that full reasons are al- 
ways given for the selection of particu- 
lar sites for power stations. Recently 
his Board had indicated certain areas 
of search for new sites and had been 
bombarded by planning authorities 
and district councils with suggestions 
for sites in their areas! 

In closing the meeting the Chair- 
man, Mr Eric Adams (Dolphin De- 
velopment Company), paid tribute to 
the excellence of Mr Dale’s address 
and the thoroughness with which he 
had prepared his many illustrations. 
As an industrial developer who too 
often fails to find the co-operation 
from planning authorities which Mr 
Dale regards as essential, he would 
now look forward to carrying out de- 
velopment in Somerset! 
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STUDY IN NEIGHBOURHOOD PLANNING 


A team at Hemel Hempstead New Town has been working in 
spare time at a neighbourhood design. From a detailed criticism of 
present practice they have developed some new theories described in 
this article by the Social Development Officer to the Development 
Corporation, a member of the team, along with Fohn Noble, Ber- 
nard Skinner, and Bob Parkinson. Their work has been encouraged 
by the General Manager, Brigadier G. B. S. Hindley, and the 
Chief Architect, H. Kellett Ablett, and the Chairman, Henry W. 
Wells, has given his personal interest and backing. 


HILE THERE has been gene- 
Ww: agreement on the finan- 
cial and administrative suc- 
cess of the new towns there has been 
criticism of their appearance. Even 
so ardent a supporter as Lewis Mum- 
ford felt, on a recent visit to England, 
that they were too open and wind- 
swept. We have been attempting to 
track down the reasons for this ma- 
laise. We do not believe there is any- 
thing radically wrong with the present 
new towns: we know that both the 
overwhelming opinion of people mov- 
ing to the new towns and the econo- 
mic facts which condition their con- 
struction require comparatively low 
gross densities commensurate with 
those in similar-sized English towns. 
New towns at any rate in England 
must be predominantly two-storey in 
height and with gross town densities 
of between fourteen and eighteen 
persons to the acre (Hemel Hemp- 
stead when completed will be about 
fourteen persons an acre), assuming 
that present standards of school play- 
ing-field and park provision be main- 
tained. We believe these standards 
should be maintained. 
But that is not to say that a good 
deal could not be done to obviate de- 
fects of appearance which time and 


by G. BROOKE TAYLOR 


changing habits have exposed. It must 
be remembered that a large part of 
the present new towns was designed 
back in 1949-50 when the climate of 
planning and architectural thought 
(as well as people’s expectations) 
were very different. 


The Disposition of Open Spaces 


In our view a good deal of the 
argument on density arises from a 
misconception. For example, one can 
stand in a new town neighbourhood 
where two-storey houses looking over 
a strip of green are faced on the other 
side of a main road by an open secon- 
dary school site of sixteen acres. 
There is an impression of buildings 
lost in a vast open space. Yet by 
changes in layout, without any 
change in density, this appearance 
can be radically altered. 

Pursuing this analysis we believe 
that much of the criticism derives 
from: 

(a) the fragmentation of continu- 
ously built-up areas by locating 
school sites and playing-fields in the 
heart of neighbourhood units rather 
than on the periphery; 

(6) the siting of school buildings 
without relating them to adjacent 
buildings ; 
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DIAGRAM II 


(c) the indiscriminate use of small 
areas of open space either at street 
junctions or as minor decorative ele- 
ments; 

(d) the unrelated use of semi-de- 
tached houses and small terrace 
blocks so that the gaps between them 
multiply and lose for the design any 
sense of enclosure. 


Physical Appearance and Community 

From a social point of view we feel 
that all these factors lead to a disper- 
sal of people in the neighbourhood 
and thus reduce convenience and 
social cohesion. We think there is 
a relationship between physical ap- 


pearance and community: that by 
the unification of architectural style 
and idiom over a whole neighbour- 
hood a sense of social unity can be 
given to the area; that the diversity 
sought by architects in the new towns 
must be realized in a much more 
subtle way than by using different 
architects or changing all materials 
in different parts of a neighbourhood. 

In parallel with this socio-architec- 
tural unity all the elements of the 
physical setting of a neighbourhood 
should cohere: lamp standards, kerbs, 
seats, dwellings, shops, and planting 
should be designed as a single con- 
ception. 
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Key: C: Secondary School Square 
D: Service Roads and Garage Courts 
E: Pedestrian Squares 


There is evidence that people do 
not like to travel on foot more than a 
quarter of a mile for many activities 
and needs. We believe from the wit- 
ness of our own eyes that this distance 
is about the maximum at which cen- 
tral neighbourhood buildings can be 
seen. For these reasons we think the 
residential area of a neighbourhood 
should not be more than half a mile 
in diameter and that this distance 
factor is much more important than 
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DIAGRAM III 


stating neighbourhood size in terms 
of population although there is a 
valid minimum neighbourhood size 
on economic and social grounds. 


New Neighbourhood Arrangement 


From these observations we de- 
veloped a neighbourhood. plan which 
covers an area half a mile by half a 
mile with its schools, playing-fields, 
and allotment area on its perimeter 
(see diagram I). Its residential area 
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is compressed, with a minimum of 
open space in squares, avenues, and 
closes. Streets of continuous house 
building surround the centre on 
which roads converge and which is 
bounded by a main neighbourhood 
road carrying the bus route. The 
schools are constructed as an integral 
part of the streets or squares fringing 
their sites (see A and B on diagram 
II and C on diagram III), so that, 
visually, the school playing-fields are 
not part of the design. 


Provision for Motor Cars 


We assumed that ultimately 80 per 
cent of the families would own cars 
and want garage space. This has led 
to experiments designed to separate 
the motor car and the pedestrian. One 
of these is demonstrated in diagram 
III, where the interlinking squares 
are for pedestrians only and vehicles 
use the back roads. 

Assuming that half a mile by half a 
mile is the approximate extent of the 
residential area, the neighbourhood 
accommodates about 9,000 people at 
54 persons per acre on a total of 282 
acres: thus provision is made for one 
four-form secondary modern school 
and two two-form entry primary 
schools. There are 29 acres of playing- 
fields, 16 acres of allotments, and 26 
acres of parks and woodlands. Chil- 
dren’s playgrounds are disposed in 
the playing-field and park spaces, as 
experience has shown that these are 
not tolerated close to people’s homes, 
having to be sited at least 100 feet 
from the nearest dwelling. The thirty- 
two shops are concentrated at the 
centre, with sites for two churches, 
community building, clinic, branch 
library, and one or two public 
houses. The gross neighbourhood 
density is thirty-two persons per acre 
although the standard of provision of 
open space and allotments is high and 
generous allowance has been made 
for the centre. 
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Application to an Actual Site 


These views have been presented 
theoretically, and the plans are dia- 
grammatic. Yet this neighbourhood 
design has been related to a specific 
site at Hemel Hempstead which has 
the peculiarity that the main com- 
munications from neighbourhood to 
industrial area and to town centre 
would be via the road d in diagram 
I. In our view one of the most intrac- 
table problems in new town neigh- 
bourheod design is presented by this 
type of road. It carries, for short 
periods each day, a considerable vo- 
lume of traffic as people go to and 
from work. Consequently it must 
have a 22-foot carriageway and gen- 
erous building lines because of the 
volume of noise which is generated 
by motor vehicles. It has been kept 
as short as possible: detailed archi- 
tectural treatment would not be easy. 

Another more valuable feature of 
the site is the park at e in diagram I. 
This has led to the development of 
a road f-g which creates an axis 
across the neighbourhood with the 
school at the other end. 

Small sections of the neighbour- 
hood shown in diagrams II and III 
have been designed to exemplify the 
street and housing treatment en- 
visaged. These plans are elaborated 
in a later sub-neighbourhood which 
is much more completely worked out 
and is about to be constructed. It is 
these more detailed designs we shall 
be discussing in the next article. 
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Annual General Meeting 
13 May 1958 
At the Planning Centre at 2.30 p.m. 


IN THE CHAIR: 
LORD SALTER OF KIDLINGTON 
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THE ENGLISH “ROSE” 


Would any planner 2,000 years ago have selected the site of London 
as that of the future capital of England? Here is an interesting 
analysis of the historical reasons why it rose to that eminence. 


HE TRADITIONAL emblem of 
England is an appropriate sym- 
bol of the pattern of her ad- 
ministrative history. Of the four 
countries of the United Kingdom, 
England is the one whose geography 
has presented the fewest problems for 
the administrator. From our earliest 
youth, when we first begin to learn 
about the history of our country, we 
are accustomed to thinking of Lon- 
don as the nation’s capital, the centre 
from which all the country’s main 
roads radiate in all directions divid- 
ing England into segments . . . like the 
petals of a rose. 

But this impression is to some ex- 
tent false. London has not always 
been the administrative centre of 
England; far from it. It is curious to 
recall that, like Caernarvon, the tra- 
ditional capital of Wales, London 
was an artificial city constructed by a 
military conqueror as a focal point 
from which the local inhabitants 
might be kept in submission. 


Original Character of London’s Site 


Historians cannot agree whether 
the site of London was completely un- 
occupied when Julius Caesar first saw 
it in 54 B.c., but they are unanimous 
in declaring that even if it was occu- 
pied it could only have been a rela- 
tively insignificant settlement, a tiny 
cluster of rude wooden huts. The site 
was low-lying and surrounded by 
dense forests. Moreover it lay some 
distance from the two great track- 
ways of Celtic Britain, the Pilgrim’s 
Way and Icknield Way. To a people 
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who had little trade, and that con- 
ducted almost entirely between the 
south coast villages and Gaul across 
the Channel, the Thames was merely 
a barrier to communication, a hin- 
drance rather than a help. 

It may have been this very fact 
which caused the Britons to take up a 
defensive stand on the Thames when 
Caesar invaded their country, and 
this in turn may have prompted 
Caesar to force the passage of the 
river and defeat the enemy where he 
found them; otherwise he might have 
continued along the Pilgrim’s Way 
from his ports of entry along the 
Kentish coast to the ancient nexus of 
Celtic Britain, Salisbury Plain. More 
probably, however, the vital factor 
which influenced Caesar, and the 
Emperor Claudius even more so, was 
their need for a convenient port. 
Caesar is unlikely to have forgotten 
the storms which wrecked his ships 
in the Channel and nearly ended his 
campaign in disaster . . . nor is it 
likely that later Roman generals ig- 
nored the writings of Caesar. They 
were quick to realize that the Thames 
Estuary provided the perfect means 
of access deep into the heart of the 
country. Once in the estuary they 
were relatively free from the danger 
of storms and they could sail up river 
unmolested. Moreover, they needed 
a port by which they could maintain 
their supplies and lines of communi- 
cation with the Continent. 


A Base for Foreign Conquest 
Londinium was founded on a site 
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which was the natural choice of an in- 
vader who, unlike the local inhabi- 
tants who were essentially tribal in 
their outlook, viewed the country as 
a whole—as a relatively minor pro- 
vince to be added to an already vast 
empire. London was founded as a 
base for the conquest of England, as a 
marshalling point for troops, an em- 
barkation point for slaves destined for 
service in foreign climates, and a mar- 
ket for the import and sale of those 
luxuries of Roman civilization which 
helped to make life more congenial to 
the Roman soldier and citizen. Thus 
it was the Romans who first made 
England a great trading nation—and 
London its major port. 

The site of Londinium was almost 
ready-made. On the south bank there 
was a low bluff of hard ground (at 
Southwark) which provided access to 
the Kentish shore, whilst the two low 
hills on the north bank (Ludgate and 
Cornhill) inevitably became the focal 
points of the new town. The natural 
advantages of the site, which drew the 
Romans to it, the convenience of the 
river-crossing and its position at the 
head of a long navigable estuary, 
these advantages eventually ensured 
the survival of London . . . but not 
until after several dark and terrible 
centuries was her position finally 
secure. 


The Roman Roads and Cities 


From Londinium the Romans built 
their amazing road system fanning 
out in all directions. At first sight it 
might strike one as curious that the 
Romans did not select a more central 
site as the hub of their road network; 
but where else in Britain would they 
have found a site so well placed for 
communication by both land and 
sea? And one must remember, also, 
that the Romans were naturally in- 
clined towards the mainland of 
Europe and the Mediterranean. If 
they had come from Scandinavia, as 
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did those who followed later, the 
nation’s capital might today be in 
York or Derby. — 

When Julius Caesar first landed in 
Britain there were no towns whatever, 
merely a few tribal settlements. When 
the Emperor Claudius landed nearly 
one hundred years later, there were a 
few large villages such as Colchester 
and St Albans, and there was a small 
settlement of some kind on the site of 
London. The change wrought during 
the four centuries of Roman rule was 
immense. During this period there 
grew up at least fifty cities, with Lon- 
dinium the largest of them all; at the 
peak of its prosperity it is estimated to 
have had 10,000 inhabitants occupy- 
ing an area of 350 acres—the site of 
the “City” as we know it today. The 
city was the centre of the country’s 
communication system and overseas 
trade, and no other city had a popu- 
lation even a fifth as large. To the 
Londoner living in A.D. 400 it must 
have seemed that his city was as surely 
the capital of England as Rome was 
of the Empire itself. 


London as a **Ghost Town” 


But within the short span of fifty 
years all.this was changed. The city 
was sacked and destroyed and became 
a wilderness of decaying ruins in- 
habited by the ghosts of a departed 
glory. It was to be another 300 years 
before London regained something of 
her commercial importance, and an- 
other 200 years after that before she 
again became the nation’s capital. 

Why this remarkable eclipse? 
There are several reasons. Foremost 
among them is the fact that the city 
life of the Romano-British period 
never really gained a hold on the 
majority of the inhabitants of the 
country. England was a nation within 
a nation; the Celtic farmers tilling 
their soil and living in rude thatched 
huts were a nation apart from the 
Romanized Britons living in the 
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cities. Whilst the Roman legions were 
stationed in the country the life in the 
cities seemed secure enough, but 
when that shield was removed the 
people of the cities fell an easy prey to 
the piratical attacks of the Angles and 
Saxons. So the cities were destroyed, 
and the destroyers, who had no love 
for city life, took what booty they 
could carry and left the ruins to them- 
selves. With the departure of the 
Roman legions and the collapse of the 
cities the foreign trade of England 
dwindled to nothing. London as a 
port, as well as a city, ceased to exist. 
But the great road system—surely 
that was still in existence? Yes, but 
what did it signify—that London was 
still the hub of the network when 
there was no longer any traffic along 
the roads? Moreover, the invaders 
were more accustomed to the type of 
roads the Celts had used—it was by 
following the line of Icknield Way 
that they penetrated into Wessex and 
established the cradle of the English 


race. 





Anglo-Saxon Anti-Urbanism 


More important than any of these 
reasons, however, was the fact that 
the Angles and Saxons came to 
Britain in small tribal bands, as free- 
booters looking for plunder. When 
they settled in the country it was as 
small family units without any co- 
hesive plan. They did not come, as 
the Romans had come, to conquer 
the land and govern it, they came to 
seize a corner and settle there. So it 
happened that England was soon 
divided and sub-divided into a cha- 
otic congeries of tribal settlements, 
constantly fighting and feuding and 
owning allegiance only to their 
“‘clan”’ leader. In these ‘Dark Ages” 
there was no recognizable nation as 
such. London was a capital, or the 
ruins of a capital, which had lost its 
country. If Londinium had occupied 
a site of lesser geographical impor- 
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tance it would surely have suffered 
the fate of other Roman cities such as 
Silchester, which disappeared com- 
pletely at this time. 


London Again a Boom Town 


When a semblance of life and order 
returned to London we do not know, 
but when it did she found herself 
more or less as a frontier town. The 
Thames had always been a cultural 
frontier and now the Lea had become 
another, dividing the East Saxons 
from the Mid-Saxons. The town lay at 
the meeting-place of races, the Jutes, 
Saxons, and Mercians. Unwanted by 
the tribal settlements about her she 
grew up as _a self-contained trading 
station, and it was only as she grew in 
size and commercial importance that 
the earldoms around her were forced 
to take notice of this colossus arising 
in their midst. From the time of these 
second birth-pangs until the present 
day London has enjoyed a national, 
rather than a provincial, status. 

During the years of London’s re- 
vival the capital of Wessex was at 
Winchester. ‘The reigns of Alfred and 
his successors added greatly to the 
rising commercial prosperity of Lon- 
don and it was not long before she 
again became the largest city in the 
kingdom. She owed her prosperity en- 
tirely to her reviving trade with the 
Continent, but gradually she began 
to acquire administrai.-e status also, 
and this led eventually to the estab- 
lishment by King Edward the Con- 
fessor of a royal palace at West- 
minster. 


London and the Norman Conquest 


It might have been hundreds of 
years, however, before London finally 
became the capital if it had not been 
for William the Conqueror. London 
as a capital implied a united king- 
dom... but there was little evidence 
of this becoming possible during the 
tenth and early eleventh centuries. 
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The Tower of London. 


The quarrelsome English earldoms 
could not themselves provide the 
dynamic needed to weld the country’s 
factions into a united nation and 
provide it with administrative ma- 
chinery; they were too parochial in 
their attitude; their achievements, 
great as they were in many respects, 
were personal and died with them. 
William the Conqueror, like the 
Roman generals (to whom he was 
likened by his contemporaries), saw 
England as a whole and was deter- 
mined to rule the whole country. The 


Norman Conquest was the last neces- 
sary step in the long, slow, and painful 
process by which England became a 
united nation. 

Administrative unity was again 
imposed upon England by an in- 
vader. London again became the 
capital, the centre for trade and com- 
munications. It was as though the last 
600 years had never happened, ex- 
cept for one thing. The nation was 
now one nation and not two. Hence- 
forth nothing could destroy that hard- 
won unity. 


The Works of the Countryman 


**However, no amount of feeling for the beauty he is destroying prevents one 
who is not merely emotionally, but economically a countryman, from coppice 
to plant an orchard; the question whether the orchard may, in the event, be 
more beautiful, regardless ofits value as a commercial object, is not considered. 
Nor should it be, of course. It is very noticeable that nature is only held in high 
esteem, and often carefully preserved, in periods of cultural decline. In pericds 
of cultural growth the works of man are preferred to the works of God.” 


—Epwarp Hyams: From the Waste Land (1950). 
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PLANNING AND PUBLIC TRANSPORT 


A useful reminder of the importance of buses in local transport and 
of what best suits a bus service in the layout of housing estates and 


dispersal developments. 


© THE planner, the bus operator 
may sometimes appear to be in 
the front rank of the Philistines. 
He wants his large and ungainly 
garages sited deplorably close to resi- 
dential districts: he finds little virtue 
in bus stations: and, to him, even 
ribbon development, which provided 
the traffic on which hundreds of bus 
services became self-supporting, is 
not an entirely unhappy memory. 

But it would be wrong to conclude 
from these reprehensible views that 
the bus operator is unconcerned with 
the planner’s aims and achievements. 
On the contrary, transport under- 
takings are intensely interested in all 
development planning because it re- 
presents new sources or objectives of 
passenger traffic. And operators know 
that bus services have an important 


A 30-ft wide spine road in use as a bus-route in Coldean Estate near Brighton. 


by JOHN ARMSTRONG 


part to play in the social and economic 
success of development schemes, 
especially when dispersal is the 
dominant theme. 

For these reasons, informal ex- 
changes of views in the early stages of 
planning have often been of mutual 
benefit, and operators welcome op- 
portunities of putting their experience 
at the planner’s disposal. 


Buses in Housing Estates 


Housing estates of medium size are 
perhaps the most frequent subjects of 
discussion between planner and bus 
operator. This type of development is 
of particular importance to public 
transport. New services are constantly 
being introduced to provide the essen- 
tial links between new estates and 
new, or old-established, centres of 
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A well-planned road at Crawley, Sussex, lowered to allow double-decks to pass under the 


bridge 


employment and recreation. In many 
places, saturation expansion has 
meant greater distances to cover for 
the commuting members of the popu- 
lation (the wage-earners and the 
schoolchildren) and in new towns, 
though daily work-journeys may be 
much shorter, good bus services are 
one of the basic needs. 

Thewell-being ofnewcommunities, 
which must be one of the yardsticks 
by which the planner measures his 
success, can definitely be affected by 
the local transport facilities, and 
whether these will be really good or 
merely not inadequate can be in- 
fluenced to a surprising degree by 
the planning of the estate. From the 
transport point of view, interest in 
plans for new housing development is 
focused particularly on the layout of 
the roads, and the standards to which 
they are to be constructed. 


The Transport Operator’s Interest 


Fundamentally, the bus operator 
wants to be able to use maximum- 
capacity vehicles in order to deal 
economically with the heavy peak- 
hour loadings that are characteristic 
of housing estate services. It is most 
unfortunate, from the operator’s 
point of view, if access to an estate is 
made impossible for “‘double-decks’”’ 





by a low railway overbridge, for 
example. Quite apart from their 
height, double-decks can now be 
built to maximum dimensions of 
30 ft by 8 ft, and this, with their laden 
weight of over ten tons, makes them 
almost certainly the largest and 
heaviest vehicles that will run on the 
estate roads. 

It isin everyone’s interest that there 
should be routes available for these 
substantial vehicles with surfaces, 
widths, curvatures, and lighting that 
are adequate and safe in all weathers, 
by day and night. As to the alignment 
of the route, there are differing stan- 
dards of what constitutes a reasonable 
walking distance for intending pas- 
sengers, but a widely accepted rule of 
thumb is that buses serving a housing 
estate ought to be routed so that 
about 400 yards is the maximum dis- 
tance from any part of the estate to 
the nearest bus stop. 


Problem of Temporary Routes 


Most spine roads fulfil these re- 
quirements and make admirable bus 
routes—when development is com- 
plete. But it is not uncommon in the 
interim stages for building to be con- 
centrated to one side of the eventual 
centre line. During this period, the 
bus operator, in response to public 
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demand, may have to route his ser- 
vice through the temporary centre of 
development away from the spine 
road. There is a twofold disadvan- 
tage here. The secondary roads of the 
estate, while not actually inadequate 
for buses, may be far less suitable, 
particularly from the safety point of 
view, but once it has become popular, 
a route is most difficult to displace, 
even by a few hundred yards. There- 
fore, even when development has 
been completed, it may not be pos- 
sible to route all the buses along the 
spine road and a split service results— 
two parallel routes with comparative- 
ly low frequencies of service. This is 
nearly always less satisfactory than a 
high-frequency service along the road 
most suitable for the vehicles. 


Importance of a Well-placed Axis 
Also most important is the axis of 
the estate. Where it forms in effect a 
spur from an existing road, a special 
short service will have to be provided. 
This kind of bus route has all the un- 
fortunate characteristics of the branch 
railway. Costs are high because the 
short journeys involve a high propor- 
tion of turn-round time, and because 
the traffic is uni-directional. Such 
services are often unremunerative and 
their frequencies are the subject of 
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Early-morning concentration of buses on a 

22-ft wide estate road. The terminal lay-by 

is valuable, but only accommodates one 
bus. 


constant pruning to minimize the 
expense of operating them. 


Particularly in the earlier stages of 


development a better service can 
often be provided if the natural axis 
of the estate allows an existing service 
to be put through it by diversion from 
a parallel stretch of undeveloped 
road. The advantages of being served 
by a through route in this way are to 


A 10-ft headroom bridge enforces the use of single-decks. 
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be seen in almost any operator’s time- 
tables; the frequent and regular ser- 
vice enjoyed by centres of population 
lying on the trunk services are in 
strong contrast to the sparse time- 
tables which are all that can be justi- 
fied for places of comparable size 
situated off the main roads, and con- 
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stituting what the operator calls a 
“thin-end”’ to a service. 

Within the framework of the policy 
of dispersal, properly balanced addi- 
tional populations on or near existing 
lines of route are the best guarantee 
of adequate and economically viable 
public transport services. 


A NEW SICILIAN VILLAGE 


A recent visitor's impressions of the social and housing conditions 
in Sicily, of its planning aspirations, and of a noble pioneer effort 


towards better things. 


Sicily, you will have succumbed 

to the charm of the horse-drawn 
carriage. What dignity the horses still 
retain, richly caparisoned (no lesser 
word will do) in their multi-coloured 
coats and glass-decked harness, and 
nodding their feather-brush plumes! 
But now that the English are no longer 
milords of foreign travel, we who em- 
bark on the “giro turistico” have to 
master the intricacies of the Italian 
tramway system. ‘‘Permesso”’, we 
learn to say, as we elbow our way 
from back entry to front exit, hoping 
that we shall have wriggled through 
to the doorway in time for our 
scheduled stop. 

It was in this way that we became 
fe miliar with a Palermo tram route 
advertising as its destination ‘“‘Vil- 
laggio Cardinale Ruffini’’. Now this is 
the name of Palermo’s much-loved 
Archbishop, and since it is not every 
prelate who has a new village named 
after him, we went to see what it was 
all about. The “‘village’’, on the out- 
skirts of the city (the biggest in 
Sicily), would be described here as 
a “‘neighbourhood unit”, and it is 
nothing very special to look at; but 
it is a shining hope set against the 
poverty and misery of Sicilian life, 


I you have ever travelled in 


by GLADYS KEABLE 


nowhere more obvious than in the 
sharp contrasts of living standards in 
this prosperous industrial town. 


The Countryside of Sicily 

To get this experiment in planning 
and social welfare into perspective, 
we have to look first at the Sicilian’s 
life in general, and secondly at the 
condition of his ancient and beautiful 
cities. Sicilians are so friendly that it is 
easy, with only a smattering of their 
language, to get into conversation 
with them. They ask at once what you 
think of their country, and they are 
pleased that you find it beautiful. In- 
deed the countryside for six months of 
the year lives up to the tourist ad- 
vertisements of a land of perpetual 
spring. 

The big estates have recently been 
divided among the peasants, and 
great efforts are being made in the 
improvement of agriculture and in 
reafforestation. Every hillside is green 
with Demeter’s corn and vines as far 
up as they will grow; and where they 
will not, hundreds of thousands of 
tiny eucalyptus trees are beginning 
to clothe the bare slopes. So it is a 
shock when your Sicilian acquaint- 
ance confides to you that he is hoping 
at any time now to leave for America 
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(or perhaps for England, France or 
Italy), where he already has one or 
more aunts, sisters or cousins. There 
is no living for him, he says, in Sicily, 
and he may try to explain why. 


Poverty and the Townward Drift 


But Sicilian poverty is too long- 
standing to impress the stranger or 
the government until something 
shocks them into realizing it. This is 
what the young Italian architect, 
Danilo Dolci, is trying to do at 
Trappeto, where his father had once 
been stationmaster, and had told him 
he had never seen a poorer place. 
Dolci went to see for himself. ““The 
first thing Danilo saw there was the 
death ofa child from starvation. Then 
he looked around him and under- 
stood the long, long misery of Sicily, 
saecula saeculorum; soil erosion, ab- 
sentee landlords, profiteering bailiffs, 
profiteering sub-bailiffs, one day’s 
work in three, sixpence an hour for 
that, malnutrition, infant mortality, 
trachoma, rickets, debts, hatred, and 
over all the scourge of banditry, a 
scourge which he attributes entirely 
to economic origins. He did not return 
to his career in the modern North.’’* 
Helping the peasant is still not easy; 
Dolci is now in prison for the second 
time. 

Sicilian families are large, and 
those who could make no living from 
the land drifted to the towns, and 
particularly to Palermo, which now 
has a population of half a million and 
is still growing. There was a Phoe- 
nician city at Palermo 3,000 years 
ago, and its geography has been one 
of its constant problems; for the 
natural line of roads, rivers and walls 
has always been east and west to- 
wards the sea, while the north and 
south communications lagged be- 
hind. This is the basis of the traffic 
problem even today. In the seven- 
teenth century, big villages or subur- 

* The Observer, 21 July 1957. 
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ban centres grew up round the town, 
converging and pressing on the out- 
sides of the old walls, so that con- 
ditions in the older parts of the town 
rapidly deteriorated, and there were 
terrible epidemics. 


Plan to Relieve Overcrowding 


Further haphazard growth has 
gone on ever since, till the planning 
problem is a difficult one in itself, 
and added to this is the fearful over- 
crowding. Even before the last war, 
Palermo was second only to Naples as 
the most crowded of Italian cities, and 
war-time destruction produced con- 
ditions which are subhuman. Only 
17 per cent of Palermo’s citizens have 
a room to themselves; all the rest are 
living in overcrowded dwellings, and 
18 per cent of the houses have an 
average of six persons to a room. In 
the old parts of the town the average 
density is 768 a hectare (311 an acre). 
Some families are without a roof: 
others live in damp caves. 

Palermo has a town plan to over- 
come these frightful conditions, and 
to ensure better future development, 
and it is an interesting one of the 
“radial and satellite” type. Sites have 
been chosen beyond the built-up 
area which can be developed into ba- 
lanced neighbourhood units, some- 
times in conjunction with existing un- 
planned town fringes. At the same 
time, green wedges penetrating into 
the heart of the town are to be saved, 
so that it can breathe fresh country 
air. A certain amount of light in- 
dustry is to be associated with the 
units, so that a ‘‘villaggio”’ is as self- 
sufficient as possible. Laws have been 
passed to help with rehousing, and 
housing societies for workers in vari- 
ous categories already exist. 


Cardinal Ruffini’s Initiative 

Then why should the Cardinal 
have to concern himself with town- 
planning? Surely the familiar words 
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“bureaucracy”, “‘inertia’’, ‘‘red-tape”’ 
need no explanation; the fact is that 
while these fine plans are taking 
shape, a further generation is growing 
up in poverty and squalor, and it is 
just the most needy who are not in the 
right categories for immediate help. 

What the Cardinal did in 1950 was 
to make an impassioned appeal to the 
conscience of all citizens to give im- 
mediate help to some of the families 
who, with literally no roof over their 
heads, were living in conditions of 
physical and moral degradation. The 
result of this appeal was a corporate 
effort to start a first “‘model’’ neigh- 
bourhood. The Cardinal secured a 
gift of land, and begged enough 
money to put up fifty-two tiny houses ; 
workers’ housing societies promised 
another 150; the town authorities a 
further 250, as well as streets, drain- 
age, light, and water. By 1951 the 
first families were moving in, and 
when we went there in May of this 
year, the completion of the whole 
scheme was well in sight. 


A Modest Taste of Paradise 


Each of the co-operating agencies 
has built different types of houses or 
flats, all of which would horrify our 
own town-planning purists; for a 
family house for six people or more 
consists of three small rooms. But to 
the occupants this is, by contrast with 
former conditions, a taste of Paradise. 

But what would happen to these 
families, many of whom were without 
work, decent clothes, or a stick of 
furniture ? The Cardinal insisted that 
the new home must be the basis for a 
new life for them. In the village centre 
stands the church (built by the civil 
authority), the schools, the kinder- 
garten, the shops, the centre for social 
assistance, and the charming “‘nido 
d’infanza’”’, which, when we saw it, 
was having its finishing touches of 
white, grey and blue paint before the 
official opening. In this setting, each 
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family has a chance of becoming 
settled, rooted and self-supporting. 
Basic furniture is provided, including 
a cooking stove, beds, and tables, and 
financial help is given until at least 
one member of the family is in regular 
work. 

At the new baby home, or “‘nest”’, 
mothers may come to aspire to levels 
of health and happiness for their 
babies undreamt of till now, and they 
can get a mid-day meal there them- 
selves. Some of this information we 
gleaned during our visit from the 
young, keen and friendly parish 
priest, but, as he had no English and 
we almost as little Italian, he kindly 
gave us an illustrated booklet to take 
away with us, from which we have ex- 
tracted a fuller story. This booklet 
was not published by the Cardinal’s 
secretariat, but by the regional 
authorities as the fir'st in a series on 
the Sicilian “‘renascence’’. 


The Economic Slough of Despond 


What does it all add up to? Now 
that the village is finished, there are 
less than 500 small new homes to meet 
the endless need of Sicilian poverty 
and misery; a drop, you may say, in a 
leaky bucket. Very little can be done 
unless the Sicilian region can become 
self-supporting, and this is not in 
sight. There was a wonderful harvest 
of lemons this year, but they lay rot- 
ting in the orchards, we were told, be- 
cause prices in the European markets 
did not justify the cost of picking the 
fruit. Petrol is being discovered, but 
the Sicilian, from long experience, 
does not believe that he will be the 
first to reap the benefits. And indeed 
it is partly this ingrained hopelessness 
which dooms any promising scheme 
to failure in advance. The emigration 
waiting lists for America contain 
enough names to fill the quota for 
fifty years ahead, so that thousands 
must be disappointed in their dream 
of escape from the starvation wages of 
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their overcrowded land. It is into 
such conditions that what Dolci or the 
Cardinal are doing brings a gleam of 
hope, because, for the first time, some- 
body is caring for the peasant just as a 
suffering human being. 

We went to other designated sites 
for re-housing. One, that was due in 
the 1953 plans, remained mysteri- 
ously invisible, but another, Villag- 
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gio Rosalia, was taking shape on a 
larger scale, and on a model of the 
first. A friendly caretaker showed us 
over a half-built school of which he 
was justly proud, “‘for,”’ he said, ‘“‘it is 
built with our own money, it belongs 
to us.”’ We gathered that it was finan- 
ced by a workmen’s industrial insur- 
ance scheme. So the spirit of Villaggio 
Cardinale Ruffini slowly bears fruit. 
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THE UNSERVILE STATE (Chapter VI, 
The Geography of Liberty). George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd. 215. 

One approaches a Liberal state- 
ment on planning with curiosity, not 
untinged with cynicism. The evi- 
dences of Jaisser-faire, with which 
planning has so thanklessly tried to 
grapple, lie all too much about us. It 
is a little weird, therefore, and rather 
like the sensation of looking unex- 
pectedly into a mirror, to find the 
case for which the Town and Country 
Planning Association has been fight- 
ing these many decades past put for- 
ward in this cogent and authoritative 
essay as a suggested main plank for 
future Liberal Party policy. 

How has this transformation come 
about? It results, fundamentally, 
from the substitution of the concept 
of the person for that of the individual. 
Liberalism is to be concerned with the 
liberty of the person, of the whole 
being: individualism has not been 
Liberalism but, rather, the specia- 
lized development of some one aspect 
of personality, which in the extreme 


becomes mere eccentricity. Great 


cities epitomize the impersonality of 


our times. To a Liberal, they degrade 
the human personality and strike at 
the roots of his faith. Decentralization 
of a major kind is therefore a political 
necessity and this essay contains a 
forthright demand that we be brought 
to live in smaller cities that are living 
communities rather than amorphous 
cultures; or more precisely, that the 
conurbations be reduced by some 
5 million persons and that many 
more cities of between 10,000 and 
100,000 inhabitants should be cre- 
ated. Regionalism is to be the major 
instrument of this change and region- 
al development is to replace the pre- 
sent haphazard operations of town 
and country planning. 

The distinctions upon which this 
analysis is based seem sound and im- 
portant. The shape of the human 
personality has been altered by great 
cities; the humanist would say it has 
been distorted, and he would find it 
hard to dissent from this analysis. 
There is here, in fact, a real argument 
and issue; the other side is well repre- 
sented by current neo-Marxist writ- 
ings that extol the comforts of prole- 
tariat urban culture. But does it con- 
tain the stuff of political dynamite ? 
Not yet, perhaps, but many of the in- 
gredients are present. A little more 
stirring of the pot and who knows 
what may soon emerge! 

MAURICE ASH 
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URBAN DEVELOPMENT AND URBAN 
TRANSPORTATION: Papers presented at 
a meeting of the Princeton University Con- 
ference: Printed for private circulation by 
Princeton University in 1957. 

Books and papers on traffic conges- 
tion from across the Atlantic are of 
interest to all those in this country 
who believe that we have much to 
learn from the USA in the measures 
that should be taken (and those that 
should not) to combat the growing 
paralysis of movement in London and 
our other principal cities. The present 
batch of papers from the Princeton 
University Conference, whilst con- 
taining little that has not already been 
said on the subject, is of more than 
passing interest for the emphasis 
thrown on certain fundamentals of 
the problem. Equally it is evident 
that, in the town planning sphere, the 
Americans have something to learn 
from practice in this country. 

The concept of the conference is it- 
selfofinterest. The object is to provide 
a means for the university faculty to 
meet other interested parties to con- 
sider questions of mutual interest and 
to improve access to basic ideas. Six 
papers were read at the present con- 
ference by persons eminent in their 
respective fields, comprising the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Urban Re- 
search at the university who set the 
stage for the discussion by outlining 
the extent to which the United States 
has changed from a predominantly 
rural to a predominantly urban coun- 
try since the beginning of the century ; 
Wilfred Owen, whose penetrating 
study for the Brookings Institution, 
The Metropolitan Transportation Prob- 
lem, recently appeared in this country ; 
a factory location consultant; an in- 
dustrialist; an estate agent; and an 
urban passenger transport expert. 

In a short review of such diverse 
contributions it is necessary to be ruth- 
lessly selective in choosing what to 
comment on. To the town planner, 
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Wilfred Owen affords perhaps most 
food for thought by stressing the use- 
lessness of providing facilities to keep 
traffic moving without controlling the 
various uses of land which generate 
passenger and freight traffic. ““The 
transportation problem is essentially 
the problem of achieving a reasonable 
balance between the two”’ (the supply 
side and the demand side). There are 
“‘too many people and too much eco- 
nomic activity in relation to available 
transport capacity. We have failed, 
despite the obvious physical limita- 
tions of transport, to impose appro- 
priate restraints on the types and in- 
tensities and arrangements of land 
uses as a means of avoiding insupport- 
able transport demands.” 

Control of land use for the common 
good is now part of the law of this 
country. But do we pay enough atten- 
tion, as the Americans do, to investi- 
gating the capacities of different forms 
of activity in our cities and towns for 
generating movement of passengers 
and freight ? Without this fundamen- 
tal knowledge, is it possible to form 
realistic estimates of traffic growth, or 
to plan adequately but economically 
the layout and capacity of the road 
system and the transport facilities 
needed to nourish the vast complex of 
activities in the modern city ? 

In another paper, the need is em- 
phasized of winning over people now 
using cars in highly developed areas 
to using public transport. It was 
shown to be impossible physically and 
economically to rely exclusively on 
the car as the main means of passenger 
transport. Three square feet of park- 
ing space would be needed for every 
square foot of business floor area: for 
every employee travelling to a factory 
by car, 300 sq. ft of parking area and 
ample access roads must be provided. 
“It is highly important to develop a 
sensible combination of the private 
automobile and public transporta- 
tion.” 
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Mr Frank W. Herring of the Port of 
New York Authority thinks that the 
outlook for public transport is not im- 
proving, and there will be few who do 
not agree with him. Whilst public 
transport, particularly “‘rapid tran- 
sit”, must continue to be relied upon 
mainly for workers’ travel to and from 
the central business district but not 
for off-peak travel, and so will operate 
at a loss, the private car will be su- 
preme for recreational travel, at week- 
ends and for holidays, and road faci- 
lities will have to be provided accord- 
ingly. ““The characteristics of tomor- 
row’s urban transportation will reflect 
the characteristics of tomorrow’s city. 
But what the city of the future will be 
like will be deeply influenced in turn 
by what we do about transportation 
facilities today.” 

J. D. C. CHURCHILL 


ENJOYING THE LAKES. By Edmund 
W. Hodge. Oliver and Boyd. 215. 
Nowadays, with railways, motor 
cars, coaches, and bicycles to make 
travelling easy, with maps and guide 
books to tell one what to see and how 
to find it, with plentiful accommoda- 
tion (except, perhaps, in the con- 
gested popular months), the appre- 
ciation of what is currently regarded 
as beautiful and romantic scenery is 
simple to satisfy and has, in conse- 
quence, become commonplace. As 
Mr Hodge shows us in this book, this 
was not so in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. Then, to see 
wild natural areas of country like the 
Lake District, it was necessary to take 
risks: to travel on horseback or by 
post-chaise and to be accompanied 
by a guide. To explore on foot was a 
greater adventure to be attempted 
only by a hardy few. It is hardly to be 
wondered at that in such circum- 
stances the appreciation of mountain 
and lake scenery was confined to a 
few rich or eccentric men, some of 
whom had literary or artistic abilities. 
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It is fortunate that they were so gifted 
for it has enabled Mr Hodge, who 
has a very wide knowledge of what 
has been written about Lakeland 
scenery during the past 200 years or 
more, to trace the development of the 
appreciation of scenery. But he does 
more, for the last chapters of his book 
are devoted to the further develop- 
ment of the idea of scenery during 
recent decades; to the preservation of 
natural scenery and to making it ac- 
cessible to the people by the agencies 
of the National Trust and the Na- 
tional Parks Act. Mr Hodge recog- 
nizes that these are not parallel ob- 


jects and he discusses their reconcilia- 


tion. 

Since this book is philosophical 
rather than topographical it could of 
course have been about some other 
district of natural beauty, but Mr 
Hodge lives among some of the finest 
Lakeland scenery and has concerned 
himself with its relationship with the 
human mind. 

The book is beautifully printed and 
has many excellent illustrations of 
paintings and engravings by artists. 

LEONARD EVANS 


HISTORIC BUILDINGS OF NORTH 
WALES: A Map and Guide. By D. B. 
Peace, with introduction by Fohn Betjeman. 
Architectural Maps, Stafford. Distributed 
by Ward Lock and Co. Ltd. 55. 

Over 400 buildings are drawn in 
miniature on this decorative map and 
details of 600 buildings are published 
on the back. 

This is a unique, attractive, and 
informative guide. 


THE CITY PREss. 14 February 1958. 

A four-page feature on Harlow 
New Town appears in this newspaper. 
There are articles on the advantages 
of Harlow to office businesses as well 
as industrialists, and descriptions and 
photographs of some of the firms now 
settled there. 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET » COVENT GARDEN » LONDON : WC2 





THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 


ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty in 


obtaining through their local booksellers. 


Price With Postage 


STONES OF BRITAIN by B.C. G. Shore (66s.) 


HOUSING THROUGH NON-PROFIT ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. United Nations (gs.) 


EGONOMICS OF REAL PROPERTY by Ralph Turvey (16s. 


THE SMALL HOUSE: TODAY AND TOMORROW /) 
Arnold Whittick (455. 


CITIES IN FLOOD by Peter Self (215.) 


THE GARDEN CONTROVERSY. Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Wye College (25. 6d.) 


ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS 
by R. G. Salter (25. 6d.) 


PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE by C. S. Orwin (55.) 
RIGHT OF WAY. Ramblers Association (1s. 62.) 


ROADS AND MEANS by Geoffrey Block. Conservative Political 
Centre (gd.) 


LAYOUT OF PLAYING FIELDS AND PLAYGROUNDS 
N.P.F.A. (35. 6d.) 


KINSHIP AND FAMILY IN THE EAST END by M. Young 
and P. Willmott 


AGRICULTURE IN THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


YOUR HOUSE ON VIEW. Central Parks Committee of 
C.P.R.E. 


HOME OWNERSHIP by D. L. Munby 


ken 
68s. od. 


IOS. od. 


17S. od. 


$75. od. 


22s. od. 


35. od. 


2s. 10d. 
55. 6d. 


1s. gd. 


Is. od. 


35. od. 


26s. od. 


225. od. 


35. 6d. 


2s. gd. 
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THE FIRST OF THE PRE-PLANNED TOWNS 


Letchworth 


Offers sites with all facilities for 


*& INDUSTRY 


*# COMMERCIAL OFFICES 


% RESIDENCE 


Urban advantages in charming natural surroundings 
have been made possible by good planning and beautiful 
planting. Factories, offices, and shops are all within easy 
reach of pleasant houses with gardens. Rents are moder- 
ate. Leases of residential sites are for 99 years, and for 
factory sites ggo years. 

Within easy reach of London (King’s Cross) by rail, 
served by the Great North Road, and encircled by a green 
belt, Letchworth is an efficient place for modern industry 
and business, and a delightful place for executives and 
workers to live in. 

Inquiries are welcomed and an expert staff will advise anyone 


interested. 


FIRST GARDEN city Ltp LETCHWORTH uerrs. 
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